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German Students and Christianity 


By Karl Heim, Ph.D., Secretary of the German Christian Students’ Alliance 


T is of the greatest importance for the 
evangelization of Germany to win 
the German students to Christ, for the 
German universities influence the whole 
life of the nation as in no other country. 
The universities are more largely at- 
tended than ever. There are in Germany 
more than 56,000 students, of whom 
about 42,000 are in universities, about 
13,000 in technical schools, about 1,700 
in commercial, veterinary, agricultural, 
and mining schools. In considering the 
evangelization of this vast student field, 
three points must be borne in mind: 

(1) The German universities are well 
fitted for being centers of philosophical 
and religious movements. No colleges 
separate students one from another. 
The lively intercourse of students of all 
kinds of science in the “ corporations,” 
as well as common philosophical studies, 
unite all faculties. All the different sci- 
ences are like one fleet consisting of dif- 
ferent ships, which sail independent one 
of another, but which are lifted up and 
let down by the same waves and whose 
sails are moved by the same wind. There 
was a time when materialism and Dar- 
winism were preéminent. Now there is 
another tide, a widespread desire for the 
cultivation of the interior life of the per- 
sonality. In such an atmosphere a new 
movement, if represented by men of great 
influence, extends itself quickly, like a 
mighty dashing of the waves. 

(2) On the other hand, there are bar- 
riers between the German students more 
exclusive than those between the English 
colleges, namely, the so-called Korpora- 
tionen, that is, unions, which arose many 
decenniums ago, both as a result of polit- 


ical movements and of moral or reli- 
gious ideals. Distinguished by colored 
caps and ribbons, they strive, especially 
during the freshmen’s campaign, like in- 
imical armies with a self-sacrifice worthy 
of the holiest cause, to take prisoner 
as many students as possible. As many 
of these corporations meet socially al- 
most every night, their members are 
practically prevented from participating 
in Christian work. In the most promi- 
nent of these corporations the ideal of a 
modern German student arises. Its main 
features are: correctness in social be- 
havior, fashionable clothes, thorough- 
ness in the drinking customs, which want 
a long practice, and readiness to defend 
by sword his student honor against 
everybody who would insult it. If these 
conditions are fulfilled, moral excesses 
and indifferentism in religion are not 
taken into account. But not only have 
worldly ideals crystallized themselves in 
corporations. Christian student move- 
ments of former decenniums resulted in 
forming corporations, too. Such Chris- 
tian corporations exist in nearly all uni- 
versities, and are distinguished by caps 
and ribbons like the others. They are 
based on the principle, to unite student 
customs and Christianity. But to be 
bound by drinking customs is an obstacle 
in delivering all details of the daily life 
to God. And the barriers of a corpora- 
tion hinder Christian students from be- 
ing a salt among their fellow-students 
bevond their own corporation. Hence 
arises a difficulty for a new Christian stu- 
dent movement. If it is organized as a 
union, it is to be taken for a new kind 
of Christian corporation, a rival of those 
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already in existence, whose members 
should be expected most to advance it. 
And the efforts made to win students to 
Christ seem to be proselytism for a corpo- 
ration’s sake. On the other hand, if it has 
no organized membership, the cordial 
fellowship may be missed, which is indis- 
pensable for a Christian brotherhood. 

(3) Finally, one of the most important 
factors in German student life is the influ- 
ence of the professors. As the students 
are quite free in the choice of lectures, 
everybody frequents the lectures of the 
most famous and eloquent professors, 
while the lecture-rooms of the others are 
empty. There are earnest Christians 
among the German professors. Some of 
them meet together for Bible reading. 
But most of the celebrated authorities are 
on the indifferent side. Therefore, the 
influence of a famous academical teacher, 
whose life is fully given up to God, can 
not be overestimated. On the other hand, 
a Christian movement must not be under 
the protection of any professor. Other- 
wise it would be thought a philosophical 
or theological party to propagate a pro- 
fessor’s theories. 

All these circumstances may explain 
the striking features of the German 
Christian student movement. 

(1) Under difficulties like those men- 
tioned above all power must be concen- 
trated in leading students to Christ, and 
in deepening the spiritual life of those 
already converted. We expect the solu- 
tion of scientific, social, and political 
questions as an effect of the movement 
to come necessarily, when thorough 
Christians from our associations go out 
into all professions of public life. But we 
do not make it a purpose to be aimed at 
intentionally. We concentrate our ef- 
forts on planting the young tree of our 
movement in the good ground of the 
Gospel, and on placing its roots in the 
Gospel as deep as possible, and we expect 
that it will grow up and overshadow 
gradually one realm after another of 
modern life. 

(2) Our organization is as simple as 
possible. Educated Germans, in general, 
like a free expression of individuality, and 
dislike fixed organizations in religious 
things as something “ English and Amer- 
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ican.” As we must take care, at the same 
time, not to be taken for a new kind of 
corporation, we do not offend this com- 
mon sentiment where it is not necessary. 
In most of the associations there is no 
clear difference between members and 


strangers who sometimes attend the 
meetings. A nucleus of out-and-out 


Christians bears the responsibility for the 
association. A few beginners in faith are 
under their influence. Anda great many 
doubtful persons who are in search of 
truth participate in the Bible classes from 
time to time. It is the secret of the large 
influence of the associations that they 
have no dogmatic basis of membership. 

(3) The German Christian Students’ 
Alliance is, as a whole, in no official rela- 
tion to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Many of our strongest mem- 
bers, however, do personal work in this 
association, and are in closest contact 
with its members. But if our Alliance, 
as a whole, were a department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
many students would be prevented from 
attending our meetings, because German 
students have an aristocratic conscious- 
ness of their distinguished rank. Many 
of them would not like to be in the same 
association with the lower classes of the 
population. The religious movement, by 
which our Alliance is influenced, is not 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
but that of Pietism. This movement 
arose in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century among German students, as well 
as other classes of the population, as a re- 
action against dead orthodoxy. It 
resulted in forming circles for Bible study 
open to all people, and.in which every- 
body is allowed to speak. Our move- 
ment has introduced this pietistic form of 
Bible study into the modern student life. 

In spite of these characteristic marks 
of the German Christian student move- 
ment, its aim is exactly the same as that 
of student movements in the other coun- 
tries. And God has used it, even during 
the past month, in advancing His inter- 
national kingdom. About 300 students 
are now in the Bible classes. Many of 
the recent evangelistic meetings have 
been attended by from one to two hun- 
dred students. 
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The Call to Missions in the Light of the Lives of Great 
Missionaries 


By Walter R. Lambuth, M.D., D.D. 


OME one has said that to Christian- 
ity was left the discovery of the 
individual. Heathenism had dragged 
men down en masse. Through the up- 
lifting forces of Christianity the indivdual 
gradually emerged from obscurity and 
took his rightful place in the economy of 
the Kingdom. Inoculated by the virus 
of sin, the heart of humanity had become 
oppressed and its conscience dead. But 
Jesus came with a larger life for the indi- 
vidual, one more full of purpose and of 
power because there is more of God in 
it. “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” This is our evangel—the 
gospel of life for the individual. It 
is a message to be carried to the utter- 
most part of the earth. The call and the 
command of God are back of it, and the 
message of every master missionary is 
bound up with it. 

A call to intercessory prayer is voiced 
by David Brainerd, the young mission- 
ary to the North American Indians, who 
fell asleep in the home of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, October 9, 1747. Have those 
wonderful prayers offered in the depths 
of the forest lost their efficacy? Have 
they not rather grown in potentiality? 
Edwards caught the fire at the bedside 
of the dying man ; Henry Martyn decided 
to be a missionary upon reading Brain- 
erd’s life, and William Carey, with a 
thousand others, “ received a powerful 
inspiration from the same source.” He 
had his weaknesses, but who ever ques- 
tioned his piety? His supreme desire 
was the conversion of souls. He longed 
for it that God might be glorified. Sher- 
wood says it amounted to “a passion 
which nothing could cool or conquer.” 
It was to this end that he toiled. It was 
for this high purpose that the hours of 
intercessory prayer were spent. God 
heard those prayers, for hundreds of the 
children of the forest were born into the 
Kingdom. He will hear our intercession 
for the regeneration of the race if we take 


“no rest, and give Him no rest, till he 
establish, and till He make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth.” 

A call to know Christ is voiced by 
Henry Martyn. To enter into the secret 
of His presence and to know the power 
of His resurrection is a call to follow in 
the footsteps of Him who came “ to seek 
and to save that which is lost.” The com- 
mand to go implies the obligation to get 
ready. In St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was made that magnificent preparation 
which enabled Thomasson to say of Hen- 
ry Martyn’s Hindustani New Testament: 
“Tt will last as a model of elegant writ- 
ing, as well as of faithful translation.” 
Conscious nearness to Christ brought to 
Martyn a joy of service which neither dis- 
tance nor separation from friends could 
quench. Embarking for India by way of 
South America and Africa, he writes in 
his diary: “ Anywhere for me, so long as 
the Lord goes with me. Christ 
is nearer to me than father, or mother, or 
sister—a nearer relative, a more affec- 
tionate friend—and I rejoice to follow 
him, and to love him. Blessed Jesus, 
thou art all I want—a forerunner to me 
in all I ever shall go through as a 
Christian, a minister, or a missionary.” 
Wandering over the sands of Persia his 
zeal burned more intensely than did the 
fierce heat of the Syrian sun. Sojourning 
among Mohammedans and tenting with 
strangers, he lived the Christ day by day, 
and dying in far-off Tokat, his death was 
immeasurable gain to the cause he loved. 

Ion Keith-Falconer and his message! 
Who can stand on the rim of the Arabian 
desert at Aden and not hear it? His 
is a trumpet call to self-surrender and to 
service. Reared in the lap of wealth, he 
turned his back upon the softness and 
ease of life and faced the world’s need. 
While yet in England he wrote: “ It is 
overwhelming to think of the vastness 
of the harvest field when compared with 
the indolence, the indifference, and un- 
willingness on the part of most so-called 
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Christians.” Shortly after this he read a 
series of papers on Arabia and its needs. 
Conviction of personal responsibility 
took powerful hold upon him. There was 
no faltering upon the threshold of 
duty. He answered at once and without 
hesitation: ‘Here am I, send me.” 
First Hebrew and Arabic scholar in 
Cambridge and champion bicyclist in 
England, this manly fellow, who stood 
six feet three, went at his own charges. 
His was only “ one crowded hour of glo- 
rious life,” for only ten months were 
spent on Arabian soil, but it was a life 
of splendid service. The last appeal of 
this wealthy young nobleman will be a 
message which will ring down the years 
of the twentieth century: “ While vast 
continents are shrouded in almost utter 
darkness, and hundreds of millions suffer 
the horrors of heathenism or Islam, the 
burden of proof lies upon you to show 
that the circumstances in which God has 
placed you were meant by him to keep 
you out of the foreign mission field.” 

The call to the foreign field may be a 
call to fellowship with Christ in suffering. 
Whether with Judson in the jungles of 
Burma, or with Bishop Hannington 
among the hostile tribes of East Central 
Africa, or in the midst of the fire and 
smoke and barbarous cruelty of Chinese 
Boxers, out of the crucible of suffering 
there springs a loftiness of spirit and an 
invincible faith in God which is a proph- 
ecy of the ultimate triumph of the Gos- 
pel. 

Adoniram Judson passed through 
twenty-one months of confinement, the 
most of it in the Let-ma-yoon death 
prison with its vermin, its intolerable 
stench and stifling atmosphere. It would 
seem as though any man’s spirit would 
have been broken by it. Five pairs of 
irons, the scars of which remained upon 
his legs and ankles until his dving day; 
the noise of the sharpening of knives for 
the mutilation of prisoners; “the roar 
of their mysterious fellow-prisoner, a 
huge, starving lioness, into whose cage 
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they were to be thrown;” and the daily 
appearance of the hideous executioner 
—a spotted man—who, without a word 
of warning, seized his unsuspecting vic- 
tims—all these failed to shake his pur- 
pose. On the other hand, it was during 
these awful hours that he pondered his 
translation of the Scriptures, concealed 
for a time in his pillow; planned the 
founding of new missions along the Irra- 
waddy river ; and prayed that more labor- 
ers might be sent into the ripening fields 
of Asia. 

With undaunted courage born of the 
conscious presence of Him who has 
promised to be with His own unto the 
end, Bishop Hannington could exclaim 
to his executioners: “ Go tell Mwanga 
that I die for Baganda, and that I have 
purchased the road to Uganda with my 
life.” From the ashes of Hannington, of 
Mackay, and of Pilkington, has arisen a 
church in Uganda which claims its min- 
isters by the hundred and its converts by 
the thousand. 

If Africa has been redeemed by the 
death of its missionaries and martyrs, 
what of China? Up out of the blood 
drops from two hundred martyred mis- 
sionaries and fifteen thousand converts 
who have been loyal to Christ will come 
a blood-washed throng from China’s 
millions which will prove to the world 
that fellowship in suffering and all-con- 
quering faith go hand in hand—that 
faith which “has subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, stopped the mouths of lions,” and 
has in store for the future yet greater tri- 
umphs—“ God having provided some- 
thing better for us.” 

The nineteenth century was one of 
preparation; the twentieth will be one 
of occupation. A perishing world is 
waking to the need of the Gospel. Its 
mute appeal becomes to us the voice of 
God. The supreme moment for decision 
has come to a thousand young men in 
America. Jesus calls us. Let us not be 


disobedient to the heavenly vision. 











The Women Students of the United States 


By Bertha Condé, Secretary of the American Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations 


LITTLE more than thirty-five 

years ago it would hardly have 
been possible to write an article on this 
subject. It is difficult to realize this in 
the face of the latest statistics, which re- 
cord more than 600 institutions of 
learning open to women, with an enroll- 
ment of 110,757 women students. 

In considering the achievements of 
this comparatively new movement, we 
are not unmindful of the debt we owe to 
Oberlin Coliege, which in 1835 opened 
its doors with equal terms for men and 
women, thus becoming the forerunner of 
our great co-educational movement; 
and to Mary Lyon, who, two years later, 
by the establishment of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, laid the foundation for the 
Ikastern woman's college. Strangely 
enough, the development of higher edu- 
cation in the East and West has seemed 
to follow in the main the ideal presented 
by Mt. Holyoke and Oberlin. 

There are now 145 strictly women’s 
colleges, with an enrollment of 23,255 
students. With the exception of ten, all 
these institutions are in the East and 
South. Prominent among them are 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 
Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Randolph- 
Macon, and the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore. In student enrollment they 
range from Smith with its 1,074 women 
to Randolph-Macon with 226 students. 
One of the prominent features of the 
woman’s college is the close-community 
life, centered in the residence halls and 
dormitories. These halls generally ac- 
commodate from 30 to 150 young 
women, though some have between 200 
and 300 residents. They are the centers 
of college spirit and influence, and sur- 
round the student with that delightful, 
subtle “ college atmosphere.” 

The larger proportion of the co-educa- 
tional universities and colleges are found 
in the Middle West.. In them are 40,424 
women students, to which must be added 
45,008 others who are taking regular 


normal courses in 166 public and 165 pri- 
vate normal schools. The greatest stu- 
dent centers for women are found in the 
forty State universities. The University 
of California takes the lead with 908 stu- 
dents, closely followed by the University 
of Minnesota with 766 women, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with 673, together 
with the universities of Nebraska and 
Wisconsin, each with an enrollment of 
more than 500. Unlike the women’s col- 
leges, the community life in residence 
halls is the exception rather than the rule. 
The young women live in groups in the 
homes and boarding-houses throughout 
the city, or in the fraternity or society 
houses. College spirit seems to center 
more in the lecture-halls and athletic 
fields. 

Not only are women taking the regu- 
lar university and normal courses, but 
they are entering the professional schools 
in ever-increasing numbers. Last year 
there were 1,426 women students in the 
medical colleges, while 321 were taking 
courses in the dental colleges and schools 
of pharmacy; 167 were students in law 
schools, and even the divinity schools 
had an enrollment of 156. There has 
also been a marked increase in the num- 
ber of women taking post-graduate 
courses. During the past year 1,823 
were enrolled as graduate students, and 
25 were granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

In these colleges are to be found the 
teachers, many of the writers, physicians, 
social leaders, and mothers of the com- 
ing generation. These facts should im- 
press the thoughtful mind with the 
importance of this student movement, 
destined to be—as it is already—a 
mighty force in the life of our country. 

In entering a college one is impressed 
with the earnestness of the students, and 
the conscientious devotion to intellectual 
pursuits, yet with this there is generally 
a strong social life. In the religious life 
women students are unusually respon- 
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sive to simple truth, and are in eager 
haste to think to conclusions. They are 
impatient with anything that is not real 
and definite. 

In the enthusiasm and freedom of this 
new life, so unlike what our mothers 
have had, there are many spiritual perils 
in the pathway of the young woman stu- 
dent. Chief among them is the tempta- 
tion to neglect the cultivation of the spir- 
itual life, letting social and college 
demands crowd out the time for prayer 
and meditation on spiritual things, or the 
study of God’s Word; the failure to give 
time to Christian service that strength- 
ens and vitalizes the spiritual life. This 
peril is a real one, arising from two 
causes: the overcrowded conditions of 
living, where in many colleges it is al- 
most impossible for a student to be 
alone; and the pressure of the schedule 
of work, which claims the full time and 
energies of the student. 

The absorbing interest of intellectual 
life sometimes leads the student into the 
temptation of thinking that a womanly 
life in the home is unworthy the ambition 
of a studert, and that she owes it to the 
world to have a career. 

Another spiritual peril is disloyalty to 
the church. The close ties that bind stu- 
dents to their home church are loosened 
by the four years’ separation, and in the 
college town among so many strangers 
it is difficult to retain unflinching loyalty, 
and to feel one’s obligation to confess 
Christ publicly. This is more especially 
true of the great colleges, and in the large 
State and undenominational universities. 

Still another peril comes to the student 
through her intellectual life. The study 
of philosophy, science, and psychology, 
opening vast new realms of thought, 
often involve her in a maze of religious 
doubts and questionings, and cause her 
to lose sight of the simplicity of the 
Christian life. 

In the midst of these great student 
centers one finds many influences at 
work which help to conserve the 
strength and develop womanly Christian 
character. The personality and influence 
of Christian professors are often a 
strength to many young women. 


Recognizing the temptations and strug- 
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gles of college days, these professors 
have unnumbered opportunities for help- 
ing students in their spiritual life. The 
writer has in mind two professors of 
whom it could be said that scarcely an 
evening passes but that some student is 
strengthened spiritually by the wise 
counsel of these men. In many denom- 
inational colleges the faculty hold each 
year a series of meetings where the 
claims of Christ are set forth with sim- 
plicity and power. Many a spiritual 
awakening has come from meetings like 
these. Then, too, in some places, the 
college chapel and vesper service have 
been a power for good in the life of many 
acollege woman. There are also pastors 
of churches in college towns, and teach- 
ers of Bible classes, who come into help- 
ful touch with students. 

Supplementing all these influences is 
the organized voluntary work among 
women students themselves through the 
intercollegiate Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. This organization, 
which has developed during the past fif- 
teen years, now has active branches in 
390 universities, colleges, normal and 
technical schools, extending from Maine 
to California, and having a total mem- 
bership of 19,115 women students. 
Before the new student enters college in 
the fall she is brought in touch with the 
Christian young women of the institu- 
tion, and through the boarding-house 
bureau, carried on by the Association, 
may be helped in securing her room; or, 
if she is one of the large number of stu- 
dents who are supporting themselves by 
outside work, she may be helped again 
by the Association employment bureau. 
If she is ill, or lonely, or in need of a 
friend, the Association stands ready 
again to help. And for the spiritual life 
of the students there is constant help 
through the religious meetings held by 
students, where practical subjects relat- 
ing to the spiritual needs of college 
women are helpfully discussed. There 
are also Bible study classes with courses 
of study specially adapted for students, 
and likewise the classes for mission 
study. 

The strength of this Association 
movement is best felt in its intercollegi- 











An Appeal to Women Students for Missionary Decision 


ate relations. Each summer four confer- 
ences are held, which were attended last 
year by 1,200 students. The first one 
is held in May for ten days in California 
for the students of the Pacific Coast, and 
following this is one at Asheville, N. C., 
for the Southern students. The third 
conference at Lake Geneva, Wis., is at- 
tended by the young women from the 
Middle West, and the conference for 
Eastern students is at Northfield, Mass. 
The days are spent in Bible study and 
discussion’ concerning the best methods 
of promoting Christian activity among 
students, as well as inspiration for mis- 
sionary work through the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement and personal fellow- 
ship with Christian leaders of other 
institutions. The lives of scores of stu- 
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dents have been transformed and helped 
by these conferences, and spiritual awak- 
enings in many colleges have come as a 
result. Through these conferences, and 
the regular college visitation, students 
are brought in contact with leaders who 
are giving their entire time to the study 
of the religious needs of college women 
and the way to meet them. 

Each month brings more abundant 
proof that this intercollegiate Christian 
Association movement is of God, and is 
a mighty force for righteousness in col- 
lege life. And who can estimate the 
influence of these students equipped in 
mind and heart, who carry as their 
watchword for Christian service, “ Not 
by might, nor by an army, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord”? 


An Appeal to Women Students for Missionary Decision 


3y Ruth Rouse, Bombay, India 


ECISION of one’s life-work must 

be for every student either a battle 
or a council of war. Either at war with 
God, we do battle on behalf of our own 
will against His will, or at peace, and 
with surrendered will, we take counsel 
with Him as to how and where He would 
use us to carry war into His enemies’ 
country. We are face to face with one 
of two questions, ‘ Am I willing to serve 
God anywhere?” or “ Where may I 
serve Him best?” If within your heart 
the clash of wills is still heard, to you I 
would not speak. Fight out your battle, 
and God grant that you may lose. But 
if in the quiet of a heart where God's 
will is supreme, you are seeking His 
guidance as to how to serve Him best, 
to you I would say a word. 

Surely there is many a student eager 
for work, conscious of power and of high 
aims, whose highest and overruling de- 
sire is yet to serve the Lord her God with 
all her heart and with all her soul and 
with all her mind and with all her 
strength. To such, if face to face, as not 
a few must be, with apparently conflict- 
ing claims of work at home or abroad, 
I would seek to offer an aid to clear 
thinking. 


You are balancing home work against 
work in the foreign field. Remember 
that home claims have on their side all 
the vividness of sight. You see a niche 
awaiting you, and feel that you can fill 
it; you see that both natural bent and 
training have fitted you for some one 
line of work, and you see with your 
own eyes where you can carry it on. 
Of the nature of foreign missionary 
work, on the other hand, you can have 
but a vague notion—no words of ap- 
peal, written or spoken, have the force 
of need personally seen. You are grave- 
ly in doubt whether your training and 
gifts have really fitted you for missionary 
work, or whether they will have the 
fullest scope in the mission field. And, 
while gladly declaring that we are ready, 
if God call, to enter on a work which 
may mean the crucifixion of all our 
natural tastes, the throwing away of our 
education, the cutting off of our right 
hand, we yet recognize that God more 
often calls us to some work for which 
His providence has, during our past life, 
been clearly fitting us. To all in this 
dilemma I would declare a profound 
conviction that in the mission field there 
is scope, nay demand, for every manner 
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of special training and qualification that 
a young woman is likely to have at the 
close of her college or professional 
course. 

1 write after but one year’s experience 
in the mission field, in but one country, 
India, and | write to young women only, 
but | have seen enough to make it hard 
to exercise a due selection among facts 
which would illustrate my point. I shall 
speak only of forms of work which may 
readily be compared with similar work 
at home, and use as illustrations of need 
only such posts as I have seen or of 
which | have personal knowledge. 

Spirituality is of course the first essen- 
tial; but, granted this, whatever your 
special gift or training may be, you are 
urgently needed in the mission field. 

1. Leaching.—Educational missionary 
work embraces every kind of teaching. 
Are you an enthusiast along some spe- 
cial line? It awaits you here, from the 
kindergarten up to B.A. class in college, 
whether it be primary, high school, 
boarding-school, or college teaching, or 
the training of native teachers in normal 
institutions for primary or high-school 
grades. Even professional teaching is 
not excluded, while the Ludhiana Medi- 
cal School is constantly calling for high- 
ly qualified missionary doctors as lect- 
urers to the native Christian girls there 
being trained as medical missionaries. 
At present I know personally of two mis- 
sionary colleges requiring professors 
with first-class B.A. or M.A. degrees, 
and of two normal schools, three high 
schools or boarding-schools, and one 
kindergarten urgently in need of teach- 
ers 

Wherein lies the greater opportunity 
here as compared with home. First, as 
regards the heathen in the primary 
schools, whether in village or town (these 
you will rather s:'erintend than teach), 
thousands of little neathen girls are daily 
learning Bible history, texts, and hymns. 
When young they are quick and bright, 
though later the burdens of an Indian 
woman’s life make them dull and stupid. 
What they learn in school they do not 
forget, they spread the knowledge in 
their homes, and in after life it leads in 
not a few cases to conversion. 
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In secondary schools you will for the 
most part, except in Ceylon and Bom- 
bay, have Christian girls under your 
charge. 

Native Christian girls, if educated, are 
as a rule taught in boarding-schools. 
These boarding-schools are the molding 
force of the Indian Christian community. 
In America you are but one Christian 
influence among many on the girls you 
teach. Mother, home, and church will 
mold them with more force probably 
than you. In India, on the contrary, 
good home-training is as yet conspicu- 
ously lacking, even among Christians; 
in the native churches the teaching is 
most immature; it is in the school that 
all these defects must be remedied. 

Marriage is the lot of the vast majority 
of Indian Christian girls; the Christian 
boarding-school and the personal work 
of the Christian teacher, not the home 
or church, molds the mothers of the 
future. “ You are my mother and my 
father,” is the favorite cry of the Indian 
to the Sahib, and of you, as the head of 
a boarding-school, it will in a very real 
sense be true. Still truer will it be if you 
undertake orphanage work. ‘The late 
years of famine have brought many 
thousands of orphans under missionary 
care. In Gujerat alone, in the Irish Pres- 
byterian mission, 2,000 heathen children 
are now in Christian orphanages, and the 
whole burden of bringing them up as 
earnest Christians rests on the mission- 
aries. Here incidentally you would find 
match-making added to your parental 
responsibilities! 

While the problems of the primitive 
Christianity are being fought out once 
again on the mission field, while the 
Indian Christian church is in the mak- 
ing, what an unparalleled opportunity 
belongs to those who train the wives of 
the Christians, specially of the native 
pastors and teachers. These are invari- 
ably educated in the boarding-schools 
and go out with their husbands to be 
teachers and examples in dark and lonely 
places. 

The exceptional girls you will train as 
teachers or Bible women, or prepare 
them to enter the medical schools. And 
here again lies a great opportunity. At 
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present, so greatly is the education of 
Christian girls in advance of that of the 
rest of Indian women, that although but 
2,000,000 out of the 300,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of India are Christian, yet six- 
sevenths at least of the girls receiving 
education beyond primary standard are 
Christians. It is important enough in 
all truth that the girls you train to teach 
in your Christian schools should be spir- 
itually-minded women. But as educa- 
tion increases in India, more and more 
posts are being thrown open in govern- 
ment or non-Christian schools for women 
teachers or inspectresses, or in hospitals 
and dispensaries, other than missionary, 
for women doctors. Note that the major- 
itv of qualified teachers, doctors, or dis- 
pensers in these must of necessity be 
girls educated in your mission boarding- 
schools. 


Association Activities at the 


By F. F. 


HE moral, social, and religious 
influence of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the University 


Their influence is, and will be, enor- 
mous. They will be forbidden during 
their hours of work to give direct Chris- 
tian teaching; but their lives will tell for 
or against Christianity, and during their 
leisure time they can do Christian work. 
In one town two sisters, a doctor and an 
inspectress of schools, graduates of a 
missionary college, both government 
employés, give their Sundays to Sab- 
bath-school teaching and other Christian 
work. 

The leading women of the next Indian 
generation are now in the Christian 
boarding-schools. As are their mission- 
ary teachers, so will they be. The influ- 
ence of such a woman as Miss Thoburn, 
of the Lucknow Women’s College of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, is simply 
incalculable. 

(To be concluded) 
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of California must be considered as one 
of the most helpful and at the same time 
as one of the strongest factors in college 


* The third of a series of occasional articles bearing on the religious life of the institutions of 


higher education of North America. 
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life at Berkeley. ‘The Association is rep 
resented in all departments of student 
activity. Its members are interested in 
athletics, debating, journalism, and in 
various undergraduate organizations. 
Next to the Associated Students, whose 
membership embraces all undergradu- 
ates, it is the largest student organiza- 
tion in the University, and it is recog- 
nized as one of the most potent influences 
controlling college life. 

Under circumstances peculiar to state 
universities alone the Association at 
California stands out boldly for the high- 
est moral and spiritual development, not 
only of its members but also of every 
student in the institution. As an Asso- 
ciation it adheres firmly to the object of 
its existence as stated in its constitution, 
namely, “to promote growth in grace 
and Christian fellowship among its mem- 
bers, and aggressive Christian work 
among students.” 

The student field at Berkeley is large, 
second to Harvard alone in point of 
numbers. This means that there are op- 
portunities for Christian work almost 
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unlimited. When it is known in connec- 
tion with this fact that the Association 
is the only organization in the University 
(with the exception of the Newman Club, 
a Catholic society) which has for its ob- 
ject the spiritual development of stu- 
dents, it can be realized to a certain ex- 
tent how heavy are its responsibilities 
and how important its work. 

Its success, what it has attained, has 
been manifested naturally by its growth 
in all its departments. From small be- 
ginnings the Association has grown 
within the last five years into a prosper- 
ous organization. In 1896 its member- 
ship was 75; at present it is 362. From 
this it can be seen that the membership 
has increased almost fivefold during four 
years. Thus it has more than kept pace 
with the wonderful increase of the stu- 
dents during the same period. It is and 
has been recognized by the leaders of the 
Association that Bible study is the funda- 
mental principle of successful Christian 
work. Realizing this, much effort has 
been expended, especially during the last 
three years, to increase the number of 
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men who will give time to systematic 
Bible study. In 1897 there was a total 
enrollment of fourty-four men in four 
classes. In 1899 this number was 116 in 
seven classes. During the year just 
drawing to a close the total enrollment 
has reached 235, divided among thirteen 
classes. ‘The courses offered are those 
suggested by the International Commit- 
tee, viz., The Life of Christ, The Acts 
and Epistles, Old Testament Characters. 
These classes are without exception led 
by students. The growth of the depart- 
ment accounts in large measure for the 
success in other lines of work. 

The Association owes a great deal to 
the fact that it has for its home a sub- 
stantial, commodious, well-appointed 
building conveniently located. Stiles 
Hall was erected in 1893, by Mrs. Ann 
Jane Stiles, in honor of her husband, at a 
cost of $30,000. Although under the 
supervision of the Association its use is 
by no means restricted. Various college 
organizations make it their headquarters. 
It is here that a great deal of general fel- 
lowship among students finds its expres- 
sion. It is largely due to the existence 
of Stiles Hall that the social influence of 
the Association has come to be what it 
is. Its auditorium, its commodious re- 
ception halls, its convenient banquet 
room, enable the social committee to 
carry on its work most efficiently. It is 
here also that all of the Bible study 
classes meet. In every way Stiles Hall 
has come to be a necessary adjunct to 
the work, not only of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but also of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
with which the building is shared. 

The various departments of work for 
new students during the fall campaign 
tax the Association to its utmost. The 
usual features of boarding-house reg- 
ister, information bureau, registration 
committee are provided. A handbook is 
issued each year, and nearly 2,000 copies 
distributed free. Employment work, 
during the three years it has been under 
the Association’s control, has made rapid 
growth and is much appreciated. Dur- 
ing 1899 work to the value of $3,015 
was put into the hands of students. 
In 1900 the figure promises to reach 
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between $3,500 and $4,000. Practi- 
cally every student deserving work 
has been supplied. This department 
is under the supervision of the gen- 
eral secretary, a student devoting half 
of his time to Association work. Not- 
withstanding the progress made, the 
magnitude and importance of the field 
leaves many opportunities and stimulates 
to greater efforts. It is gratifying to the 
Association to note the degree of con- 
fidence which the University authorities 
have in it, recognizing as they do its 
helpfulness to students, especially during 
the opening days of college. 

Wednesday afternoon of each week 
the regular devotional meeting is held. 
There has been a very encouraging in- 
crease in the attendance of these meet- 
ings from year to year. During the pres- 
ent year the average attendance has been 
seventy-seven men. This is more than 
twice the average of 1897. These meet- 
ings are conducted for the most part by 
students; occasionally visitors speak. 
One meeting each month is devoted to 
some phase of missionary work. This 
meeting, in a measure, reflects the 
strength and activity of the missionary 
department. It is encouraging to find 
that interest in missions is rapidly grow- 
ing. We are fortunate in having as our 
representative in the foreign field, an 
alumnus, Mr. Galen M. Fisher, ’96. He 
is now at the head of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association work in Japan. 
There is a volunteer band consisting of 
sixteen, one-half of whom are women. 
Twenty men are studying missions sys- 
tematically in two classes. It is with in- 
creased vigor and with definite convic- 
tions that the Association is going at the 
missionary problem. 

The growth and development of the 
Association has been due largely to three 
causes. In the first place, the Pacific 
Coast Students’ Conference, held an- 
nually at Pacific Grove, is a great factor. 
The spiritual strength and_ technical 
training, which the members of our con- 
ference delegation receive at Pacific 
Grove, really has formed the mainspring 
of Association activity. Men go to the 
conference and are revitalized spiritually ; 
they are filled with a desire to do and 
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also a knowledge of how to carry on ag- 
gressive Christian work among their 
fellow students. Our work has grown, 
and our influence as an Association has 
spread in proportion to our representa- 
tion at Pacific Grove. A delegation of 
thirty-eight men, the largest ever sent, 
attended the last conference. 

It is hard for Eastern college Associa- 
tions to realize the isolation of Associa- 
tions in the far West from organizations 
of similar nature and of common diffi- 
culties. It is with great pleasure, there- 
fore, that visits from the college secreta- 
ries are welcomed. Visits from such men 
are a second factor in Association prog- 
ress. During March, 1900, Mr. C. C. 
Michener spent several days with us most 
profitably. At that time occurred the 
first spiritual awakening that the Uni- 
versity had realized. The results of this 
visit were shown not only by the strength 
of decisions but by the redoubled activ- 
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ity of Christian men. Again in January, 
1901, we welcomed a visit from Mr. Mott, 
and with him Mr. E. T. Colton. It is 
impossible at this time to tell how much 
this visit meant, not only to the Associa- 
tion, but to the whole University. As a 
result of these two visits over sixty defi- 
nite decisions have been made; what this 
means for California can scarcely be told. 

In the third place progress has been 
due to the consecrated efforts of devoted 
men, who, when students, realizing the 
importance and sharing the responsibil- 
ity, have spent much time and energy 
not only in aggressive Christian work, 
but also in careful management, perfect- 
ing with keen foresight the organization. 
It is a great debt of love which the Asso- 
ciation owes to Mr. Galen M. Fisher and 
others for their energetic, persistent, self- 
sacrificing work in laying the foundation 
of our Association carefully and with an 
enduring purpose. 


The Syrian Protestant College—The Lighthouse of the - 
Levant 


By William H. Sallmon, M.A., Yale University 


YT O account of student work and life 

in the East would be complete 
which omitted the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Beirut, of which I said in a pre- 
vious article in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
that it “is leavening with the leaven of 
righteousness the fifty millions of people 
in Moslem lands who speak the Arabic 
tongue.” Opened in 1866 with 16 stu- 
dents, it has now passed its thirty-fourth 
year with an enrollment of 426 students. 
Over 2,200 have been educated within its 
walls, and many of the graduates are to- 
day holding responsible positions as 
teachers, editors, translators, and are 
engaged in various occupations, espe- 
cially in the Levant and Egypt. The 
catalogue reveals that a large proportion 
have become physicians and surgeons. 
The medical school, under the direction 
of Dr. George E. Post, is undoubtedly 
the best equipped in the East, and has 
facilities for turning out men infinitely 
superior to the native doctors. One 


could wish that more of the first-class 
men were preparing for the ministry of 
the native church, for, after all, it must 
be through the native pastors and 
churches that the native population is to 
be reached. But so long as other pur- 
suits prove more lucrative than the min- 
istry, it will be generally true that few 
men will be available, and those as a rule 
of an inferior quality. This holds true in 
all lands, but especially in Syria, where 
the love of gain, which possessed the 
Pheenicians who once inhabited these 
shores, is now strongly manifested in the 
Syrians. 

The college is well organized, and pre- 
sents a broad curriculum. The plant is 
second to none in the East. It includes 
about ten or twelve fine buildings on 
thirty-five acres of land occupying a 
commanding site overlooking the blue 
Mediterranean. Enthroned upon this 
headland, the college, like a city set ona 
hill which cannot be hid, streams out its 
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also a knowledge of how to carry on ag- 
gressive Christian work among their 
fellow students. Our work has grown, 
and our influence as an Association has 
spread in proportion to our representa- 
tion at Pacific Grove. A delegation of 
thirty-eight men, the largest ever sent, 
attended the last conference. 

It is hard for Eastern college Associa- 
tions to realize the isolation of Associa- 
tions in the far West from organizations 
of similar nature and of common diff- 
culties. It is with great pleasure, there- 
fore, that visits from the college secreta- 
ries are welcomed. Visits from such men 
are a second factor in Association prog- 
ress. During March, 1900, Mr. C. C. 
Michener spent several days with us most 
profitably. At that time occurred the 
first spiritual awakening that the Uni- 
versity had realized. The results of this 
visit were shown not only by the strength 
of decisions but by the redoubled activ- 
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ity of Christian men. Again in January, 
1901, we welcomed a visit from Mr. Mott, 
and with him Mr. E. T. Colton. It is 
impossible at this time to tell how much 
this visit meant, not only to the Associa- 
tion, but to the whole University. Asa 
result of these two visits over sixty defi- 
nite decisions have been made; what this 
means for California can scarcely be told. 

In the third place progress has been 
due to the consecrated efforts of devoted 
men, who, when students, realizing the 
importance and sharing the responsibil- 
ity, have spent much time and energy 
not only in aggressive Christian work, 
but also in careful management, perfect- 
ing with keen foresight the organization. ° 
It is a great debt of love which the Asso- 
ciation owes to Mr. Galen M. Fisher and 
others for their energetic, persistent, self- 
sacrificing work in laying the foundation 
of our Association carefully and with an 
enduring purpose. 


The Syrian Protestant College—The Lighthouse of the | 
Levant 


By William H. Sallmon, M.A., Yale University 


N O account of student work and life 
in the East would be complete 
which omitted the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Beirut, of which I said in a pre- 
vious article in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
that it “is leavening with the leaven of 
righteousness the fifty millions of people 
in Moslem lands who speak the Arabic 
tongue.” Opened in 1866 with 16 stu- 
dents, it has now passed its thirty-fourth 
year with an enrollment of 426 students. 
Over 2,200 have been educated within its 
walls, and many of the graduates are to- 
day holding responsible positions as 
teachers, editors, translators, and are 
engaged in various occupations, espe- 
cially in the Levant and Egypt. The 
catalogue reveals that a large proportion 
have become physicians and surgeons. 
The medical school, under the direction 
of Dr. George E. Post, is undoubtedly 
the best equipped in the East, and has 
facilities for turning out men infinitely 
superior to the native doctors. One 


could wish that more of the first-class 
men were preparing for the ministry of 
the native church, for, after all, it must 
be through the native pastors and 
churches that the native population is to 
be reached. But so long as other pur- 
suits prove more lucrative than the min- 
istry, it will be generally true that few 
men will be available, and those as a rule 
of an inferior quality. This holds true in 
all lands, but especially in Syria, where 
the love of gain, which possessed the 
Phoenicians who once inhabited these 
shores, is now strongly manifested in the 
Syrians. 

The college is well organized, and pre- 
sents a broad curriculum. The plant is 
second to none in the East. It includes 
about ten or twelve fine buildings on 
thirty-five acres of land occupying a 
commanding site overlooking the blue 
Mediterranean. Enthroned upon this 
headland, the college, like a city set ona 
hill which cannot be hid, streams out its 
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The Australasian Convention—Summer School 


bright rays of truth into the darkness. 
The Board of Trustees, all active busi- 
ness men in New York, is made up of 
such - well-known philanthropists as 
Messrs. D. Stuart Dodge, Morris - K. 
Jesup, and William E. Dodge, and they 
see to it that instructors of unusual abil- 
ity are supplied from the colleges of 
America. ‘The venerable president, the 
Rev. Dr. Bliss, has a benign influence on 
the life of the place. 

The work of the college is on a dis- 
tinctly Christian basis. The Bible has a 
place in all the classes of the preparatory 
and collegiate departments. The stu- 
dents of these departments also attend 
morning and evening prayers daily, and 
preaching-service, Sabbath-school, and 
Bible classes on Sunday. The weekly 
prayer-meeting and the Sunday reading- 
room are under the care of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
This Association is fortunate in having 
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the guidance of such former leaders of 
the movement in America as Dr. Web- 
ster (University of Toronto), Messrs. 
Nicely and Miller (Princeton), and Wood 
(Union), who are members of the teach- 
ing staff. There are several committees, 
and all of the members of the Associa- 
tion are active; also all are enrolled in 
Bible classes. 

When that inevitable day of reckoning 
and adjustment comes in the Orient, and 
the hour of its deliverance shall strike, it 
will be found that the evangelical and 
educational work of this college has 
trained and elevated men for the political 
and national responsibilities which will 
be thrust upon them. Then shall the 
Cross, rather than the Crescent, be 
the symbol of power and the sign of 
hope and progress throughout the Le- 
vant, and men shall look away from 
Mecca and Mahomet to Calvary and 
Christ. 


The Australasian Student Christian Union Convention-Summer | 
School, Bowral, January 9 to 15, I90I 


By George Wood, Scotch College, Melbourne 


HE great distance separating Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand makes it 
impossible to hold conventions at which 
Christian Unions in both countries can 
be adequately represented. For two 
years business transacted at a brief con- 
vention preceding the summer school in 
Australia was passed on to a similar con- 
vention in New Zealand, and finally re- 
ferred to the general committee. This 
practice was as unconstitutional as it was 
unsatisfactory. It was therefore felt to 
be necessary to hold a convention in 
Australia this yéar, at which delegates 
from New Zealand should be in attend- 
ance. 

It was the original intention to have 
no summer school, but so strong a desire 
was expressed in Australia for the an- 
nual summer school that it was decided 
to change the proposed three days’ con- 
ventions to a convention-summer school 
lasting a week. This was held at Bow- 
ral, a little township about eighty miles 
from Sydney. There were 149 delegates 


present, including representatives from 
every university in Australasia and many 
of the secondary schools. 

The first session each day, com- 
mencing at 9.30 A.M., was a devotional 
meeting. Addresses were given by lead- 
ers from the different universities on 
subjects touching the Christian life of 
students. The second session each 
morning, from 10.15 to 11.15, was de- 
voted to the discussion of business in 
convention. The inaugural address of 
the chairman, E. Maynard Pain, M.B., 
Ch.M., was an inspiring utterance, point- 
ing out reasons for thankfulness in the 
work already accomplished, and calling 
for fresh zeal and energy in the work of 
winning the students of our new com- 
monwealth for Christ. The reports of 
the various committees showed that our 
movement is making steady progress. A 
motion was brought forward for the 
formation of a volunteer movement for 
home missions similar to the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
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sions. A long and earnest discussion 
followed. It was shown that there is bit- 
ter need for Christian workers among 
our own countrymen in the bush districts 
and mining centers. Vast areas have 
never been visited by any Christian 
teacher, and the conditions of life in these 
places are such that it means greater self- 
sacrifice to volunteer for service there 
than to go to the foreign field. But it 
was also felt that there was a danger 
in multiplying organizations, and an 
amendment was passed advising “ unions 
to amend their constitutions so that the 
scope of the missionary committee shall 
explicitly include the home mission 
field.” The report of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
showed that during the year one volun- 
teer had sailed, and seven new declara- 
tions had been made. At one session 
the claims of the “ Tenth Legion ” were 
put before students, and a number of new 
members were enrolled. 

At the third morning session, from 
11.30 to 12.30, one sample Bible study 
was given by the traveling secretary, Mr. 
J. T. McWilliam, B.A., and three ad- 
dresses given. The address by Professor 
Harper, B.D., on “ Higher Criticism,” 
was an admirable treatment of a difficult 
subject, and was much appreciated by 


The Student Summer 


NE of the secrets of growth of the 

Student Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and 
Canada, not only in numbers and mem- 
bership, but to a still larger degree in 
breadth and efficiency, is the complete 
series of conferences and conventions 
which are held each year for the inspira- 
tion and training of the leaders and 
working members of the organizations. 
The Presidents’ Conferences for the 
training of newly-elected presidents, the 
Deputation Conferences for training men 
who are to do deputation work in other 
institutions, and the State Conventions, 
bringing the students into relation with 
the general Association movement, are 
all essential factors in this scheme of 
equipping the leaders of Student Asso- 
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students. The afternoons were given up 
wholly to recreation and social inter- 
course. The beautiful surroundings of 
the place and the hospitality of the in- 
habitants added much to the enjoyment 
of students. 

At the evening sessions a series of ad- 
dresses was given on “ Ideals of Cult- 
ure,” social, physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual, by leading ministers and public 
men. An account of the Versailles Con- 
ference was given by the Rev. G. H. 
Balfour, M.A., B.D., who was one of the 
delegates from Australasia. Each even- 
ing session was closed with an address 
by the Rev. G. Sheppard, whose intense 
spirituality and sympathy with student 
thought gained a remarkable influence 
over students. The general impression 
left by the convention-summer school is 
that the movement in Australasia has a 
future which is full of hope. We had 
just been celebrating the inauguration of 
the commonwealth, and the new impulse 
given to our national life will not be with- 
out effect on the work of our Union. 
We enter on the new century with con- 
fidence that it will witness greater spir- 
itual awakenings among students than 
have yet taken place. We need the 
prayers of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 


Conferences for 1901 

ciation work. But no conferences have 
had so far-reaching influence as the Stu- 
dent Summer Conferences, which are 
held annually in different parts of the 
country. These Conferences give prac- 
tical suggestions as to methods of work 
through the conference of leaders from 
different institutions. They produce 
what is much more important, the deep- 
ened spiritual life and perception of spir- 
itual truth that provide the delegates 
with an adequate motive for zealous 
and untiring efforts for their fellow- 
students. 

Although the plans for the Conferences 
of 1901 are not entirely perfected, the ar- 
rangements which have been made give 
full assurance of exceptionally profitable 
gatherings. 








The Student Summer Conferences for 1901 


Northfield 


Last year the attendance at the North- 
field Conference exceeded that of any 
previous year, there being present 604 
students, or, including speakers and vis- 
itors, a total of 677. In view of the in- 
terest that is already being manifested in 
the Conference, it is confidently expected 
that the attendance again will be largely 
increased. The Conference will be held 
June 28 to July 7, in the buildings of 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, 
Mass. The platform meetings in the 
Auditorium will be addressed by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, of New York City; the 
Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass.; the Rev. Maltie 
Davenport Babcock, D.D., of New 
York; the Rev. Campbell Morgan, of 
London, England, and Mr. John R. 
Mott, who will also preside. The life- 
work meetings on Round Top, where so 
many life purposes have been formed, 
will be continued. The claims of various 
Christian callings such as home and 
foreign missions, the Christian ministry, 
city missions, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaryship, will 
be presented by strong speakers. 

In addition to the daily missionary in- 
stitute, a normal mission study class will 
be conducted daily by Mr. H. P. Beach 
to prepare leaders of classes for the study 
of missions in the colleges. Complete 
provision will be made for the prepara- 
tion of Bible class leaders through nor- 
mal Bible classes. “Studies in Old 
Testament Characters” will be led by 
Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., of 
Yale University. The new fourth year’s 
course on “ Studies in the Teachings of 
Jesus and His Disciples ” will be led by 
its author, Professor E. I. Bosworth, 
Ph.D. The course for preparatory 
school students, entitled “ The Life and 
Works of Jesus According to St. Mark,” 
will be led by Mr. W. D. Murray, while 
Mr. C. C. Michener will lead the confer- 
ence on “ Personal Work.” One or two 
other classes to be announced later are 
being arranged. 

The conferences on methods of or- 
ganized Christian work among students 
promise to be unusually strong. The 
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afternoons will be devoted to athletics 
and other forms of recreation. 


Lake Geneva 


The Lake Geneva Conference will be 
held on the grounds of the Western Sec- 
retarial Institute, on the shore of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, June 21 to 30. A 
number of foreign delegates are expected 
to be present. Among the speakers are 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New York; the 
Rev. John H. Boyd, D.D., and the Rev. 
Charles J. Little, D.D., of Evanston, III. 
Four normal Bible classes will be con- 
ducted. “Studies in Old Testament 
Characters” will be led by Professor 
Wilbert W. White, and “ Studies in the 
Teachings of Jesus and His Disciples,” 
by Professor J. A. Burroughs, of Ober- 
lin College. Classes in “ Studies in the 
Life of Christ ” and in personal work will 
also be held. 

The missionary interests of the Confer- 
ence will be directed by Mr. F. P. Turner, 
Mr. George W. Leavitt, and Mr. S. Earl 
Taylor; Mr. H. P. Beach will conduct a 
normal mission study class. The Asso- 
ciation conferences will be directed by 
Mr. E. T. Colton and Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks. As usual, strong life-work meet- 
ings will be held at sunset under the trees 
at the lake front. 


Asheville 


The Asheville Conference will be held 
at the Bingham School, Asheville, N. C., 
June 21 to 30. The addresses will be 
made by Mr. J. Campbell White, of Cal- 
cutta; Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New 
York City, and the Rev. Charles R. Erd- 
man, of Germantown, Pa. Other strong 
speakers will be announced later. Nor- 
mal Bible classes will be conducted by 
Professor H. C. King, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, in “ Studies in the Acts and Epis- 
tles”; by Mr. F. Boyd Edwards in 
“ The Life and Works of Jesus Accord- 
ing to St. Mark,” and by Mr. Don O. 
Shelton in “ Studies in God’s Methods 
of Training Workers.” Mr. F. W. An- 
derson, Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, will lead the 
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normal mission study class, and will be 
assisted by Mr. Edmund J. Lee, Sec- 
retary of the Church Students’ Mission- 
ary Association, in the conduct of the 
missionary institute. The College Con- 
ference will be conducted by Mr. H. P. 
Andersen, Mr. Hugh M. Mclilhany, Jr., 
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and Mr. F. Boyd Edwards, secretaries of 
the Student Department. 

Reduced railroad rates are expected to 
all these Conferences. The circulars giv- 
ing complete announcements will be 
issued soon, and will be sent to all the 
Student Associations. 


The Student World 


Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia., 
has twenty-eight men in mission study 
classes. 


The six weeks ending February 28 saw 
not far from 125 college men won to 
Christ in the Illinois colleges. 


A second Bible class for freshmen has 
been started this term in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


During Mr. John R. Mott’s visit to the 
Indiana University, February 23-24, 
twenty-five men accepted Christ. 


A marked spiritual awakening at the 
Kansas Agricultural College in Febru- 
ary resulted in fifty-three conversions. 


Four new Bible classes have been or- 
ganized at Purdue University since Jan- 
uary I, the total enrollment now being 
eighty-five. 


In the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, Boston, the attendance at the 
Bible class has doubled that of any pre- 
ceding year. 


Special evangelistic efforts in February 
at Baker University, Kansas, brought 
eight young men to the point of accept- 
ing Christ as personal Savior. 


The Associations at Haskell Institute, 
the Indian school at Lawrence, Kan., 
held union meetings in February. 
Twenty conversions resulted. 


In the academic and medical depart- 
ments of Boston University the Associa- 
tion membership exceeds fifty per cent. 
of the entire enrollment of the schools. 


A thorough-going spiritual awakening 
began at Pacific College, Newberg, Ore., 
on the Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents, resulting in fifty conversions of 
men and women. 


Twenty-five of the fifty non-Christian 
men at Simpson College, Indianola, Ia., 
were won to Christ recently, largely 
through personal work, during a series 
of special meetings. 


The New York State Convention was 
held this year in three sections, and stu- 
dent conferences were held in connection 
with each. At Watervliet forty college 
men were in attendance; at Lockport, 
twelve; and at Utica, twenty-five. 


On appeal by the students to the 
Board of Regents of the State Normal 
School at Emporia, Kan., that body re- 
cently voted unanimously confirming 
the right of the students to organize a 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Southern University, Greensboro, 
Ala., has over fifty men in four standard 
sible classes, and twenty men in two 
mission study classes. The Association 
has just revised its constitution, and the 
work is in better condition than ever. 


The membership of the Volunteer 
Band at the University of Chicago in- 
cludes several returned missionaries, 
who make the meetings most valuable 
by their helpful suggestions from experi- 
ence on the preparation for foreign 
work. 


The Association at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., has estab- 
lished a loan fund to assist worthy stu- 
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dents. It is controlled by a committee of 
the alumni, and its surplus earnings will 
be used to send delegates to the summer 
school. 


Twenty men confessed Christ for the 
first time and fifty others renewed their 
allegiance to Him at special evangelistic 
meetings at the University of North 
Carolina led by by Mr. Weston R. Gales, 
formerly Assistant State Secretary of 
North Carolina. 


In a recent evangelistic meeting at the 
Northern Illinois Normal School at 
Dixon, under the leadership of Interna- 
tional Secretary E. T. Colton, thirteen 
men were brought to decision. A new 
Bible study class has been organized with 
twelve members. 


On Sunday, March 3, Mr. John R. 
Mott addressed a mass meeting of 350 of 
the men students of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The gathering was thoroughly 
representative, and all manifested strong 
interest; many expressed themselves as 
greatly benefited. 


Mr. J. H. Nicol, General Secretary at 
the University of Minnesota, has re- 
signed his position to enter a theological 
seminary next fall, and Mr. Perry O. 
Hanson, General Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has been called to be 
his successor, and has accepted. 


Mr. S. M. Sayford recently addressed 
four meetings at Hamilton College. 
The attendance was remarkable, for 
there were on an average 90 men present 
of the 175 enrolled in the college. Some 
men accepted Christ, and many profess- 
ing Christians expressed a desire to be 
loyal to their vows. 


An Association was organized in the 
Medical College of Alabama, Mobile, 
with sixty-three charter members three 
weeks before the close of the session. A 
strong work has been outlined for next 
year. The first annual address before 
the Association will be delivered Com- 
mencement Sunday. 
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Nearly 200 men are enrolled in Bible 
study at the University of Lllinois. 
Three courses in mission study are of- 
fered: “ Down on the Hills of T'ang,” 
“The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation,” and “ Protestant Mis- 
sions in South America.” The enroll- 
ment has more than doubled during the 
year. 


A permanent feature of the intercol- 
legiate work in Indiana is an annual 
college presidents’ conference, in which 
the heads of the educational institutions 
of the State in which associations are 
organized discuss the movement as they 
see it in all of its relations to student life. 
This year the third annual gathering was 
on February 25. 


The weekly meetings of the Volunteer 
Band at Colorado College are opened by 
a short devotional service, followed one 
week by a review of a chapter of “ Can- 
didates in Waiting,” and on the follow- 
ing week of a chapter of “ With Christ in 
the School of Prayer.” It is found that 
the plan gives the practical suggestions 
and the deeply spiritual help needed. 


At Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tenn., there is a large missionary alcove 
connected with the college library. In 
it there are about 400 bound volumes, of 
which about 100 are bound magazines. 
Many of these books have been given by 
alumni of the college who are mission- 
aries in Japan, and who have formed 
what is called “The Japan Maryville 
Club.” 


At Colgate University, the Rev. Fred 
Taylor, a graduate of the seminary, con- 
ducted a series of strong meetings, the 
men filling the assembly hall of the 
Academy each night. At the tenth 
meeting, ten men asked for prayers. As 
a result several men expressed a desire 
to begin the Christian life, and the in- 
different Christian men _ were truly 
awakened. 


At the Pennsylvania State Association 
Convention there were 175 registered 
student delegates, making the largest 
student conferences, and one of the best 
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ever held at a State Convention in Penn- 
sylvania. The conference sessions were 
devoted entirely to the consideration of 
personal work, the leaders being Pro- 
fessor F. H. Green, of West Chester, and 
Mr. Don O. Shelton. 


The mission study class at Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, la., gave a “ conver- 
sation social”’ at the close of the course 
on the Watchword, at which the mem- 
bers of the class conversed with their in- 
vited guests on topics suggested by Mr. 
Mott’s book. ‘The result was a much 
deeper interest in missions on the part of 
those not taking the course, and a larger 
enrollment for the class. 


The Yale University Association was 
represented at the Connecticut State 
Convention of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations held in Waterbury, March 

to 11, by the Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., M.A., who spoke on “ The In- 
fluence of the Association in the Col- 
lege,” and Mr. William H. Sallmon, 
M.A., whose address was on “ The 
Worldwide Student Movement.” 


The two meetings addressed recently 
by Dr. W. F. McDowell, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the University of Denver, at 
Syracuse University were noteworthy in 
attendance and interest; 350 men and 
women were present on Sunday, March 
3, and 130 men on Monday, March 4. 
At the latter service 16, who had become 
indifferent in the Christian life, respond- 
ed to the invitation to renew their 
covenant. 


Every classified student in the College 
of Liberal Arts of the Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University is a professing Chris- 
tian. Special meetings were conducted 
for three weeks, resulting in 150 conver- 
sions. There was no preaching, but 
much personal work. Many accepted 
Christ alone in their rooms, and at the 
class and Association meetings professed 
Him as their Savior. The genuineness 
of the work causes great rejoicing. 


On a recent trip to several Virginia 
institutions in the interests of the State 
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convention by State Secretary L. A. 
Coulter, two addresses were given at 
each institution, besides conferences 
which were held with workers. The re- 
sulting conversions were as follows: 
Pantops Academy, three; Miller School, 
three; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
two; Emory and Henry College, three; 
Randolph-Macon Academy, nineteen. 


The third Presidents’ Conference of 
the Student Associations of Ohio was 
held at Ohio State University, March 14 
to 17, 1901. ‘Thirty colleges were rep- 
resented by fifty-two delegates. The col- 
lege committee was in charge. The 
newly elected State College Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Rugh, was installed in his 
work, which will begin officially in 
August. The conference with the col- 
lege presidents was a feature of special 
interest. 


During a visit of Mr. E. T. Colton to 
the Northern Inaiana Normal School, 
February 23 and 24, three evangelistic 
meetings were held. The average at- 
tendance of men at the three meetings 
was 500. At the closing meeting 35 men 
stood together to declare their accept- 
ance of Christ during the two days. Their 
names and addresses were secured for 
future personal work, and also the names 
and addresses of 39 Christian men who 
had renewed a broken faith with Christ. 


The mission study classes of the Col- 
lege for Women, Cleveland, signalized 
the completion of the course on “ Japan 
and Its Regeneration ” by giving a Jap- 
anese tea, to which the faculty and stu- 
dents were invited. The tea was adver- 
tised by a large poster, artistically gotten 
up in red and yellow, with Japanese fig- 
ures. Various Japanese dainties were 
ordered from New York, and the sale of 
these netted a considerable sum for the 
college missionary fund. The tea was 
held in the gymnasium which was gaily 
decorated with umbrellas, lanterns, Ori- 
ental posters and rugs; the members of 
the classes, in Japanesé costume, served 
tea, and knelt behind low tables, on 
which the articles for sale were placed. 
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The Association at the University of 
Kansas has had a spiritual awakening. 
At a joint meeting with the city Asso- 
ciation, held February 24, and led by 
Engineer McClure, a number of univer- 
sity men were led to accept Christ. The 
Association followed up the meetings by 
quiet evening meetings of picked men in 
the Association parlors, in which addi- 
tional conversions took place—in all 
about 15 men. Mr. E. T. Colton went 
there later, March 5 and 6, and in a meet- 
ing of 125 men on the second night of 
his visit 5 additional men accepted 
Christ. The features of the entire move- 
ment have been close personal work and 
the openness with which men have de- 
clared their purpose before their fellows. 





The Association of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa has taken steps to enlarge 
its field by a more complete and exten- 
sive organization this year. The con- 
stitution has been so revised as to have 
four vice-presidents, who will be- the 
chief executive officers in the colleges of 
Liberal Arts, Medicine, Law, and Den- 
tistry. The work has been largely con- 
fined to the College of Liberal Arts here- 
tofore, but the change has been wel- 
comed by these other needy fields. The 
lengthening of the courses of both law 
and medicine renders the outlook far 
more encouraging for permanent re- 
sults. The organization of committee 
work has already been perfected in the 
Medical College, and will be done like- 
wise in the others during the spring 
term. 





The Western Deputation Conference 
was held in Fisk Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., March 1 to 3, 
and was attended by twenty-one dele- 
gates from ten States, in addition to the 
secretaries of the Student Department of 
the International Committee and some 
of the leaders of the Association which 
entertained the conference. This confer- 
ence was held by the Student Secretaries 
of the International Committee for the 
purpose of training students who had 
been selected by the State committees of 
the various States for visitation of col- 
leges under the direction of these com- 
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mittees. The topics were presented from 
the standpoint of the work of visitation, 
and undoubtedly much will be done by 
the strong men who received this train- 
ing to promote the Association work in 
the colleges of the Middle West. 





Mr. C. C. Michener held an evan- 
gelistic campaign at the University of 
Nebraska, March 7 to 10. Eighty per 
cent. of the men of the institution at- 
tended his first meeting. The Chancellor 
of the University, Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, presiding, had sent personal 
notes to the men of the institutions in- 
viting their attendance, and lent the en- 
tire weight of his influence throughout 
the series. The use of his offices was 
granted during the evening for personal 
interviews. Twenty-five men made pro- 
fession of faith in Christ for the first time, 
and the number of Christian men who 
expressed the purpose to know a life of 
greater reality was estimated from sixty 
to ninety. The university was thorough- 
ly stirred, and the meetings were a sub- 
ject of common conversation. The work 
is altogether likely to continue aggres- 
sive through organized personal work. 





The students’ and young people’s mis- 
sionary rally, held under the auspices of 
the Boston Student Volunteer League 
for Foreign Missions, on Friday, Febru- 
ary 22, in the First Methodist Church, 
Temple Street, was well attended, no- 
tices having been sent out to all young 
people’s sociteies in Boston and vicinity 
and to the various mission boards. The 
program of the morning and afternoon 
sessions included the following ad- 
dresses: “ The Motive of Missions,” the 
Rev. Franklin Hamilton; “ Missions in 
the Philippines,’ Guy W. McCreery, 
U. S. V.; “A Word to Volunteers,” 
Julia Plummer, M.D.; Bible Reading, 
Mrs. A. J. Gordon; Devotional Exer- 
cises and Address, Dr. Applegarth; 
“ Outlook in China,” the Rev. H. P. 
Perkins; Practical Conference and Sug- 
gestions, led by Mrs. N. M. Waterbury. 
In the evening Mr. J. Campbell White, 
of Calcutta, India, spoke, and the closing 
consecration service was led by Mr. S. S. 
Huse, of Newton Theological Institute. 
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An effort to bring about closer faculty 
relations in the Illinois student field was 
consummated at a faculty conference 
held at Evanston on the afternoon and 
evening of March 1. There were in at- 
tendance forty professors from eighteen 
institutions. The general topic consid- 
ered was the “ Religious Life and Activ- 
ity of College Students,” considered re- 
spectively from the standpoint of de- 
nominational, professional, and State 
institutions, by President C. W. Barnes, 
of Illinois College; Dr. D. H. K. Steele, 
of the Chicago College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and Professor Sharpe, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. F. H. 
Burt, for eleven years connected with the 
Illinois student work, and Mr. John R. 
Mott also had places on the program. 
Dr. John M. Coulter, of the University 
of Chicago, chairman of the Student 
Committee of the State work, presided. 
A resolution was introduced and passed 
with unanimity asking the committee to 
make further provision for similar con- 
ferences. One immediate result from the 
conference has been an invitation to the 
State college secretary from two institu- 
tions represented to visit them for the 
purpose of organization. 


The Animus, a monthly missionary 
periodical published at Nanking, China, 
in its January number has the following 
editorial concerning the Chinese dele- 
gate to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation Conference which was held 
in France last summer: “Mr. Y. L. 
Hwang has given a series of five ad- 
dresses to the students of Nanking Uni- 
versity and their friends, describing his 
trip around the world. Each of them 
has been extremely interesting, and the 
students have been deeply impressed 
with what the outside world can reveal 
to them. Those most interested in send- 
ing Mr. Hwang to Paris feel that he has 
exceeded their expectations. He made 
it a point to find out all he could about 
everything he saw, and he brings it all 
back to his fellow-countrymen in the 
form of a most earnest testimony as to 
the power of Jesus Christ to save men, 
and of His church to become a universal 
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church. He has frequently spoken of the 
brotherly kindness which greeted him 
everywhere, whether in Malaysia, India, 
France, or any other country. Christian 
unity is the one great fact which has 
made the greatest impression on him, 
and which he, in turn, impresses on oth- 
ers. It is to be hoped that the new in- 
sight into life which he has received may 
be made a blessing to many of his fel- 
low-countrymen.” 


In the Chicago Volunteer Union there 
are twenty institutions represented, and 
in these institutions there are about one 
hundred volunteers. The monthly meet- 
ings have been varied to carry out the 
fourfold object of the organization. In 
November a very successful social meet- 
ing was held at the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute. The December session was for the 
express purpose of deepening the spirit- 
ual life of the volunteer. At that time 
the Rev. Horace Houlding spoke of some 
of the tests of faith which he had been 
called upon to pass through both in get- 
ting to his field in China and in his life 
in the few years spent there. These ex- 
periences helped very materially to 
strengthen the faith of those present. 
The January meeting was an interesting 
conference, at which the question, 
“What can the individual volunteer do 
in his own institution to promote the 
cause of foreign missions and to increase 
the number of volunteers?” was dis- 
cussed. Mr. W. M. Newman spoke from 
the stand-point of the medical schools, 
Miss Eirhart for the training schools, and 
Mr. F. M. Stead for the seminaries. The 
work in the medical schools seemed to 
present the most difficulties. As a solu- 
tion to the problem under discussion, it 
was clearly set forth that the volunteer 
could do personal work in presenting the 
claims of Christ and of the heathen world 
upon men; he could wisely distribute lit- 
erature on this subject, and make special 
prayer to that end. At the February 
gathering it was a rare treat to the volun- 
teers and a few of their friends to hear 
Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor. On 
Washington’s birthday the Union, in 
conjunction with the young people’s 
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movements of the city, provided an all- 
day missionary rally for the purpose of 
educating and stimulating the young 
people to a deeper and more vital interest 
in the mission fields. 





In the February number of The Mis- 
sionary Record of the United Free 
Church of Scotland is the following re- 
port of the Bengal-Burma Student Con- 
ference: “ This conference met on Wed- 
nesday, December 26, 1900,at Serampore. 
This hallowed spot, for many reasons, 
was the most suitable place in which to 
hold such a conference. It was the home 
of that illustrious pioneer missionary, 
Dr. Carey ; it was here he laid the founda- 
tion-stone of missions in Bengal more 
than a hundred years ago; and it was 
here Krishna Pal, the first Bengali con- 
vert to Christianity, was baptized. No 
wonder that this place, fraught with so 
many historic associations, should be 
thought the most fitted to inspire young 
men with an ardent zeal for the evan- 
gelization of India. The conference was 
represented by twelve institutions, and 
thirty-three students and twelve pro- 
fessors and teachers. There were nine- 
teen Europeans and nineteen others pres- 
ent, making a total of eighty-three. The 
opening meeting was held in the large 
hall of Serampore College, when several 
others were present, and the Bishop of 
Calcutta, who presided, delivered an im- 
pressive address on ‘ Lessons from the 
Life of Dr. Carey.’ The regular sittings 
of the conference were held from Thurs- 
day, the 27th, to Sunday, the 30th. Each 
dav had its three sessions—one in the 
morning, for prayer and Bible study; 
one at midday, for discussing important 
topics; and one in the evening, for the 
deepening of spiritual life. In addition 
to these there were afternoon games or 
excursions to interesting places, and also 
a few instructive addresses. Among 
those who took a prominent part in the 
proceedings were Mr. K. C. Banuriji, Mr. 
D. M’Conaughy, and the Rev. G. T. 
Manley. The conference appears to 
have been fraught with great blessing to 
all who participated in it.” 


Hints to Students on the 
Spring Mission Studies 


HERE are two particulars in which 
this course of study ought to 
be of special value to Christian students: 
one is its bringing out in distinct relief 
the leading elements of universal re- 
ligion, and Christianity’s supremacy over 
the ethnic faiths; the second lies in its 
extreme value for all prospective mis- 
sionaries, or for those who may yet vol- 
unteer for foreign service. Probably not 
five per cent. of our Christian college stu- 
dents can state with any degree of clear- 
ness the necessary elements in religion, 
and probably less than a fifth of this small 
number are able to state the views of 
ethnic religions on any of the problems 
of the soul life. Consequently, all Chris- 
tians will find this book a most illu- 
minating one, if they study it with an 
earnest desire to gain a comprehensive 
view of religion in its widest and most 
vital sense. Volunteers should use this 
volume in the same practical way that a 
medical student employs the operating- 
room or hospital in preparation for fu- 
ture usefulness. 

One other general suggestion is es- 
pecially needed. This course is not likely 
to be successful unless some downright 
study is given it. Like all great subjects, 
the truth does not lie on the surface to 
be carelessly picked up. Some time, 
thought and determination are requisite, 
if one is to get the best out of the 
work done. And we believe that there is 
a sufficient number of students who are 
deeply interested in that which most 
vitally concerns the non-Christian na- 
tions to give the requisite effort to mas- 
ter the leading religious ideas current in 
the world. All such will be surely re- 
warded by the consciousness of having 
gotten at the root of human need, both 
among the billion unacquainted with 
Christianity and among the 400,000,000 
who know more or less of its God and 
Saviour. 

In connection with Study I.—extend- 
ing as far as page 31 of the text-book, Dr. 
Kellogg’s “ A Handbook of Compara- 
tive Religion ”’—look up in general en- 
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cyclopedias, under the article Religion, 
some other classification of religions than 
the one here given. After seeing what is 
said there, try to formulate your own defi- 
nition of religion and compare this with 
that of full dictionaries. It may be well 
to memorize the first four points of 
agreement in all religions as found under 
Section II., 1-4, of Chapter II. of the 
Analytical Index. Some students will 
need to consult dictionaries in order to 
gain a clear idea of the words, “ person- 
ality,” “triad,” “trinity,” as used in 
Chapter III. Be sure to note the distinc- 
tion between the last two terms. 

Study II. extends from the top of page 
31 to the end of Chapter [V. In passing 
from the doctrine of God to that of 
sin, seek to answer these questions: 
What is the reason for this order of 
presentation? In the work of mission- 
ary teaching and preaching, which doc- 
trine should first be taught? In Chapter 
IV. endeavor to state the differentiz in 
the conception of sin of Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. 

Chapter V. of the “ Handbook ” con- 
stitutes the third study. Look at the 
Analytical Index of this chapter and try 
to state the connection of each step in 
Section II., where the Christian doctrine 
is set forth. Incarnation is so prominent 
an idea in Christianity and Hinduism, 
and, to a less extent, in Mohammedan- 
ism, that this element should be especial- 
ly noted. Yoga and Nirvana are 
words of great importance in two of the 
ethnic religions, and should be fully 
grasped. Unabridged dictionaries will 
help in making the ideas clear. 

Study IV. covers the sixth chapter of 
the text-book. After looking over the 
Analytical Index, and before studying 
the chapter, jot down the elements in the 
future life made prominent in each of the 
great faiths. As the study proceeds, place 
against each of these elements catch- 
words indicating what each teaches 
concerning these, c. g., What does 
Christianity teach concerning judg- 
ment? What does Islam teach concern- 
ing it? etc. Why should Confucianism 
have no eschatology? 

Chapter VII., as far as the bottom of 
page 146, constitutes the fifth study. In 
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passing over the material, note those ele- 
ments in society affected by the practical 
morality of the various religions, and the 
helpful or harmful ways in which they 
are affected. It will soon become evi- 
dent that ethnic faiths largely fail in their 
emphasis of obligations toward the weak. 
Woman is perhaps the most injured 
member of society, and her wrongs may 
be especially studied, if books like Stor- 
row’s “QOur Sisters in India,” Mrs. 
Fuller’s “ Wrongs of Indian Woman- 
hood,” and Houghton’s “ Women of the 
Orient,” are available. As Confucianism 
theoretically ranks next to Christianity 
in the realm of practical morals, it may 
be well to make a special study of that 
system, using therefor Douglas’s “ Con- 
fucianism and Taouism.” 

The last study is found on pages 146- 
179. Note with especial care the points 
found in Chapter VII., Section VIT., of 
the Analytical Index. The final chapter 
should be studied with an earnest desire 
to get into thorough sympathy with be- 
lievers in non-Christian faiths. Agonize, 
if need be, to enter into their heart needs, 
and pray most earnestly that you may in 
some way be a genuine help to the sub- 
merged two-thirds of this world’s in- 
habitants. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Missions Under Fire 


In institutions where serious discus- 
sion has arisen concerning current criti- 
cisms of foreign missionary effort in 
China, as related to the recent outbreaks 
there, it will be worth while to give one 
of the monthly missionary meetings to a 
candid presentation of the facts in the 
case. Current periodical literature 
abounds with material bearing on the 
topics which should be treated in such a 
meeting. The references given below 
under each subject are among the best 
available in the average college library. 

The first speaker should tell of “ The 
General Causes Leading up to the Boxer 
Uprising.” Suggested articles for ref- 
erence are the following: “ The Crisis in 
China,” by President George B. Smyth, 
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in North American Review for August, 
1900; “ The Anti-Foreign Uprising in 
China,” by Mr. Harlan P. Beach, in the 
Missionary Review of the World for Sep- 
tember; the series of articles by Dr. A. 
H. Smith, in the December number of 
the Outlook; ‘“‘ The Causes of the Crisis 
in China,” by the Rev. J. S. Whitewright, 
in Missionary Review of the World for 
December. 

The second speaker might discuss 
“Missions as a Factor in Chinese Un- 
rest.” There is no better material on 
this subject than the article by Dr. James 
S. Dennis, on “ Missions in China: A 
Defense and an Appreciation,” in the 
October American Review of Reviews. 
Mr. Robert E. Speer’s article in the 
Churchman for August 25, 1900, entitled 
“The Iniquity of Christian Missions in 
China,” has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form, and single copies can be ob- 
tained from the Presbyterian Mission 
Board, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, by enclosing stamps for mailing. 
This pamphlet has had a wide circula- 
tion and is very useful. Mrs. S. L. Bald- 
win, for many years a resident in China, 
has a strong article in the Outlook for 
September 8, 1900, entitled “ China: A 
Missionary’s View.”’ In this article the 
distinction between Protestant and 
French Catholic missions is clearly 
drawn. 

For a third speaker, the subject “ The 
Future of Christian Missions in China ” 
is suggested. The Hon. Charles Denby 
has an article in the October, 1900, 
Forum, which is apropos, as is also the 
article “Future Missionary Policy in 
China,” by Dr. Arthur J. Brown, in the 
November Missionary Review of the 
World. In the January number of the 
same magazine, Dr. A. H. Smith treats 
of “ New Mission Problems in China.” 
The attitude of former student volun- 
teers who are now in that Empire may 
be found in their appeal, printed in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for March. The stu- 
dent who presents this topic should set 
forth vigorously the missionary impera- 
tive involved in the Gospel itself, which 
demands that there be not the slightest 
cessation of aggressive efforts for China’s 
evangelization. 
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Modern Missions in the East, their 
Methods, Successes, and Limitations.” 
By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D. New 
York: F. H. Revell Company, Igo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
The appearance of a revised edition 
of this volume furnishes opportunity to 
speak more fully of its merits than was: 
done when the original edition first ap- 
peared. The main differences noted in 
this issue are the insertion of eleven ex- 
cellent photogravures illustrating the 
text, and material alterations in Chapter 
II., which make it more truly representa- 
tive of the lamented author’s latest 
thought upon the topics there discussed. 
The book is at once a record of mis- 
sionary travel, extending over twenty 
months, during which time the author 
visited many lands, and a comprehensive 
discussion of the main topics affecting 
the science of missions. While few 
travelers observe more carefully and 
formulate their judgments more wisely 
than Dr. Lawrence, the chapters record- 
ing his travels are necessarily out of 
date, and may well be omitted by the 
reader, as they should have been by the 
publisher of the revised edition. But as 
for the remaining portion, including all 
but Chapters III., IV., V., and X., the 
volume is of the utmost value. Here we 
have the nearest extended attempt at the 
formulation of a science of missions that 
can be found outside the German lan- 
guage. And it is not dull reading either. 
The comprehensive summary of mission- 
ary history in Chapter I., the discussion 
of missionary principles in the following 
chapter, and the later detailed state- 
ments concerning entrance into work, 
departments, and variety of missionary 
activity, the home rest of the missionary, 
missionary problems, and the closing 
chapters on the Church and missions 
and the spiritual expansion of Christen- 
dom are of the utmost interest to all 
readers, as well as invaluable for the 
missionary candidate. Even Miss Gol- 
locks’ most practical volume, “ Mission- 
aries at Work,” and Professor Clarke’s 
theoretical book, noticed in the February 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, are not so useful as 
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this work. If asked to make out a list of 
half a dozen books most helpful to the 
student of missions, we should unhesi- 
tatingly include this revised edition of 
‘“* Modern Missions in the East.” 


“A History of Chinese Literature.” By 
Herbert A. Giles, M.A., LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., Igol. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This volume of 456 pages is by Brit- 
ain’s foremost sinologue, so well known 
from his translation of Chinese literature, 
and above all from his unexcelled dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language. Dr. 
Giles thus brings to his task superlative 
linguistic ability, but the merit of the 
work done depends even more upon his 
happy choice of material from what the 
Chinese call a “ literary sea,” and upon 
his rare skill in sketching each author 
with a few characteristic strokes and then 
permitting them to utter for themselves 
their choicest message. By pursuing 
this plan he has given the world not only 
the first history of Chinese literature in 
any language, the Chinese not excepted, 
but one which is almost ideal. The 
reader is led on by an odd sort of fascina- 
tion from writings of the earliest times 
down to the journalism of the present 
day, learning on the way to individualize 
the Confucian canonical writings and 
the littérateurs of the various succeed- 
ing dynasties. Emphasis is rightly laid 
upon the work of the T‘ang, Sung and 
Manchu writers, and one comes to see 
for the first time the reasonableness of 
China’s claim to being a literary nation. 

Space will not permit of even a sugges- 
tion of the interesting material found in 
this combined portrait gallery and an- 
thology. Instead we would indicate a few 
reasons why our readers should securethe 
volume. And first, it is timely and fresh, 
which, in a day when the public is weary 
of sieges and diplomacy, is a primary ex- 
cellence. Again, it has to do with es- 
sential China and not with the mere ac- 
cidents of the past two or three years. 
In the last analysis, that empire is a prod- 
uct of the ideas and men portrayed 
here, and Dr. Giles gives us a most trust- 
worthy interpretation of this mellennial 
vet perennial people. Thirdly, the book 
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is a contribution to the realm of ideas 
from a little exploited Oriental source. 
Mencius, logomachies,- Chuang ‘Tzt's 
fantasies, the poetry of the men of “ Glori- 
ous T‘ang,’ Chu Fu-tzu’s epoch-making 
work, quaint conceits of the Liao Chai, 
the illumination of Chinese thought, de- 
rivable from the “ Dream of the Red 
Chamber ’—these are windows through 
which the Occident may look within and 
see the Chinese as they really are. For 
the volunteer section of our constituency, 
the volume has a far greater value. 
Hitherto there has been nothing satis- 
factory to recommend to China candi- 
dates. Wylie’s “ Notes on Chinese Lit- 
erature” is out of print and partly in 
Chinese, while the “ Cursus Literaturz 
Sinice,” written especially for Roman 
Catholic missionary use, is embalmed in 
Latin. Now, there is no reason why 
every English-speaking Chinese mission- 
ary should not go to his field with a real 
understanding of China’s most charac- 
teristic life, and it would be well for their 
efficiency if mission boards should re- 
quire their candidates to know this vol- 
ume before sailing. 

If one were to add a word of criticism 
it would be to suggest that in succeeding 
editions a page be prefixed, giving a key 
to the pronunciation of the author’s 
Romanization, so that the reader might 
at least approximate to the Pekingese 
sounds of Chinese names and titles. It 
would also seem desirable that when the 
dominant element in Chinese education 
and life is the Four Books and Five 
Classics, they should be more fully set 
forth, rather than to give them less space 
than the Hung Lou Meéng, for instance. 
We realize that the former are already 
better known, yet the transcendent im- 
portance of the Classics and Books would 
seem to require their greater emphasis 
before a public which after all knows 
practically nothing of even these great 
classics. Yet these are but spots on the 
sun’s face, and our readers who know the 
subject sufficiently well will agree, we 
are sure, that this’is one of the most 
needed, most interesting, and most illu- 
minating of volumes ever issued on the 
literature of a practically unknown na- 
tion. 





